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politics, while the bulk of his own energies was being expended
elsewhere. His first participation in the proceedings of the
House was scarcely of an earth-shaking character. It took the
form of a question not for oral answer addressed on May 3?
1905, to the President of the Local Government Board, as to the
reasons why the Reading Guardians had not been allowed to
provide tea in place of gruel to casuals entering the vagrant wards
at night, and asking the Board to reconsider their adverse decision.
But the Minister was in unyielding mood and was not to be in-
veigled into relaxing the principle of uniformity in the treatment
of the casual poor, more especially since the whole subject was
at the moment under examination by a departmental committee.

Rufus Isaacs' maiden speech was delayed until the course of
the passage through the House of the Aliens Bill in July.

The bill had been the subject of a multiplicity of amendments
which had so seriously retarded its progress that the Prime
Minister, Mr. Balfour, felt obliged to move a resolution proposing*
that further consideration of the measure should be regulated
by a fixed timetable.

This "guillotine" proposal did not, however, commend itself
to the Opposition, and after speeches had been delivered against
the resolution by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Charles
Dilke and other Liberals, Rufus Isaacs rose to add his protest to
theirs against the arbitrary curtailment of discussion upon so
important a measure.

He had, as he said in his speech, been reserving himself for
this bill, and had therefore not exercised earlier the right of a
new member to be called upon to address the House for the first
time whenever he chose to intervene. But it may be doubted
whether the occasion was well selected, for it was concerned with
a question of procedure with which a novice is not best qualified
to deal and it only afforded him the opportunity to raise the matter
which was chiefly exercising his mind by going outside the strict
limits of the subject under discussion. Nor did it lend itself to
anything but a brief and unadorned speech. Might he suggest to
the Prime Minister, said the member for Reading, that nothing
had happened in the discussions on this bill which was not to be
expected on a measure of this character, introducing controversial
subjects . . . ? Was it proposed that the words which raised the
whole question of political refugees were not to be discussed ?
Did not that involve one of the most important rights we had been
accustomed to give here to those who came to us from abroad ?
Did it not involve the question of the safe asylum of this country
to those who were persecuted . . . ?